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remote and to our imagination semi-barbarous, have museums, public libraries, 
opera houses and all the equipment of the most modern civilization. The 
museum at Irkutsk is unique in its own line, and there are several others of 
almost equal importance. 

He found it impossible, however, to get beyond Manchuli, a station at 
the point where the borders of Manchuria, the Trans-Baikal province of Siberia, 
and Mongolia come together. 

At this strategically important position, he found that the line had been 
cut a few versts beyond the station and a small force of loyal troops was attempt- 
ing to stem the eastward advance of the Bolsheviki and protect Vladivostock 
with its valuable military stores. Under these conditions archaeological work 
was pretty nearly, if not altogether, impossible, and he returned to Japan. 
Mr. Warner was then asked by the United States authorities to go to Harbin 
to help relieve the enormous pressure on the consular office there. The daily 
papers keep us informed of the fact that Harbin is at the moment one of the 
storm centers in the Far East and we must reconcile ourselves to a temporary, 
though, let us hope, brief, loss of our Director's services, trusting, as we may 
be sure he does, that he is helping to win the war. In the middle of April he left 
Tokyo, going first to Peking and thence to Manchuria. 



POTTERY AND PORCELAIN FROM THE EDWIN A. BARBER 
COLLECTION PRESENTED BY MR. FRANK SAMUEL 

Owing to the kind interest of Mr. Frank Samuel, a selection of nineteen 
pieces belonging to the private collection of the late Dr. Edwin A. Barber was 
obtained for the Museum at the sale of his collection on December 11 and 12, 
1917. The series contains choice specimens from different French, English 
and Italian factories, as well as examples of porcelain from the earliest factory 
of purely American porcelain, established by William Ellis Tucker in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

From France is a fine tureen of stanniferous faience with floral decorations, 
from Niderviller, of the Beyerle period 17*54-1780, which is a particularly fine 
example both in form and detail. The soft green of the relief decorations of 
fruit that form the top of the lid and the rose and other bright shades of the 
clusters of the flowers are especially attractive. 

The faience of Niderviller in Lorraine, or Niederwiller, as it is sometimes 
called, shows strong Strasburg influence. Baron de Beyerle opened a factory 
at this point in 1704 and his wife, being a true artist, looked after the art side 
of the undertaking. They decorated both in flowers and landscapes, the latter 
of which were set as might be a paper on a background in imitation of grained 
wood. 

Another specimen of French manufacture is a Tournay paste plate redeco- 
rated outside the factory and made up to pass for Sevres under a forged mark — 
a curious piece. Tournay is usually included among French wares, as during 
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the period when its porcelain was famous it was under French dominion. The 
first soft paste porcelain made there was by Peterinck in 1750 and such was 
his success that in 1762 two hundred and fifty workmen were employed. At a 
later period the influence of Sevres becomes apparent. 

From Italy a cup and saucer of Docia ware, which Dr. Barber described as 
artificial soft paste porcelain, goes back to the period extending from 1770 
to 1800. 

The greater number of specimens, however, are of English manufacture — 




Tin Enameled Pottery Soup Tureen. 

Niderviller, France. 

Beyerte Period, 1754-1780. 

specimens of Spode, Chinese Lowestoft of the late eighteenth century, Stafford- 
shire 1825, Liverpool c. 1809, etc. 

From Worcester, one steatite paste plate with bird decoration dating from 
about 1775, and another of natural soft paste with armorial designs in color 
in the center and gold wreath around the border, c. 1800, are interesting. 

A series of products from the earliest American factory of hard paste 
porcelain from 1825 to 1838, which had been loaned to the Museum by Dr. 
Barber, was also secured, this purchase completing the Museum's own collection. 
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William Ellis Tucker of Philadelphia when he established his factory had 
no knowledge of the composition of porcelain, nor of the processes of its manu- 
facture, neither had he any assistance from others. But with new untried 
materials, in a few years of experimental work he succeeded in producing a 
material substance which in every respect equaled the best products of Europe. 

Analysis has shown the body contains about eight per cent of phosphate 
of lime, a much smaller proportion than is found in the English soft paste, 
although Tucker's porcelain cannot be classed in the soft paste category. Its 
specific gravity and thoroughly vitreous character were regarded by Dr. Barber 
as entitling it to be called a true hard paste porcelain which it more nearly 
resembles. Fire tests made by Prof. Isaac Broome, to whom Dr. Barber sub- 
mitted specimens, proved that the Tucker porcelain could stand a higher degree 
of heat than the Sevres porcelain ware of the same epoch. From 1816 to 1822, 
Benjamin Tucker, father of William E. Tucker, had a china shop in this city, 
at No. 324 Market (then called High) Street, above Ninth Street. There he 
built a small kiln where his son was able to paint the imported white china, 
firing it in the kiln. These first attempts at decorations at first were crude, 
but they interested him and led him to further ventures. He began experiment- 
ing with different clays which he got from the neighborhood. This resulted 
in time in the production of a fairly good opaque queensware. At this point, 
he turned his attention to kaolin and feldspar, and after much experimenting he 
finally discovered the proper proportions of these ingredients to use with bone 
dust and flint necessary for the manufacture of a high-grade porcelain. 

It was in 1825 that he began using this ware in trade. The old waterworks 
at the northwest corner of Schuylkill-Front (Twenty-third) and Chestnut 
Streets were obtained from the city and the kilns necessary were erected. Then, 
in 1826, he purchased four acres of land and Alexander Dixon's feldspar quarry 
in Newcastle County, Delaware, and from this time until 1828 continued the 
manufacture, entering into partnership with Hulme and, in 1832-38, with Hemp- 
hill. The Museum is now in possession of a fairly complete collection of this 
pioneer manufacture of porcelain on this continent. 

S. Y. S. 



ELECTRIC LIGHT IN THE MUSEUM 

Among the improvements which the Park Commission is making in Memo- 
rial Hall in connection with the construction of the new Children's Museum, 
which is being arranged in the basement, the installation of the most modern 
system of electric lighting is perhaps the most noticeable. 

Not only will the Children's Museum be lit in this most satisfactory manner, 
but the Pompeian Room, with the great model of the Centennial Fair Grounds, 
the cork models of famous European buildings and the reproductions of the 
ruins of Pompeii, all so dear to Philadelphia youth, has been already illuminated 
in a way which makes all these features vastly more visible and removes forever 
the blasts of hot and mephitic air which made one pant for a gas mask as one 
descended into this subterranean " dugout." 



